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of thistledown, was even more baffling than William's
truculence, for the Queen rightly conjectured that
behind that was a real desire to be on good terms with
England, whereas it was impossible to tell what lay behind
this vague amiability. Lord Salisbury fared no better:
he understood the Tsar to say that he had no objection
to England's remaining in Egypt, but then he broke
off and changed the subject ' as though he felt that he
was committing an imprudence.' So dissatisfied was the
Queen with the result of these talks that she wrote to
the Tsar, not forty-eight hours after he had left for Paris,
asking him to show the French that he disapproved of
their continual hostility to England. But he gave her no
assurance as to that, and the Tsarina in a brief telegram
from Darmstadt merely sent tender love and said that
Willie had lunched with them. No doubt the thistle-
down received some vigorous puffs.1

The Queen's Diamond Jubilee was to be celebrated in
June 1897, and, six months before, she caused it to be
announced that no crowned heads were to be bidden:
the King of Siam said he was coming, and he had to be
told that he was mistaken, and all ambassadors were
informed. But the German Emperor, who had declared
after the last visit to Cowes that he had done with England,
began to fear that England had done with him, and,
though knowing that no sovereigns were to be asked,
he wrote to the Queen to inquire whether she would
wish him and his wife and some of their children
to attend; in that case they would lay their plans for
the summer accordingly. He also got his mother to
write an intercessory letter for him to the Prince of
Wales, who was horrified at the prospect. With bitter

1 Letters III, iii. pp. 68-103;   Willy-Nicky Letters, pp. 37, 38.